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MY COUSIN LUCY. 
_ BY JAMES HALL. 
it has been well said, that the memory never 
loses ‘an impression, that has once been made 
upon it. The lines may be obscured for a time, 
as an inscription is defaced by rust, but they are 
never obliterated; they may be buried under a 
crowd of other recollections, but there are times 
when these roll away, asthe mist rises from the 


valley, and the whole picture stands disclosed, if} 


Impressions. made in } 


its original integrity. 
childhood are the most vivid; years may pass, | 
and other remembrances be gathered in, but those || 
that lie deepest are longest retained, and most 


fondly cherished. Other events touch the heart || 


and pass off, without leaving a trace, but these | 
strike in, engraft themselves, and become apart || 
of our nature. 
perience. -I have liveda busy, and I trust not 
an useless life; I have seen much ofthe world, 
my feelings and passions have been excited, and 


my attention powerfully: fixed, by events of deep || 


interest; but none stand recorded in the same 
bold, indelible characters which mark some of 
the remembrances of my childhood. 

Not far from my father’s residence, there was 
a schoolhouse. It was asmall log building, such 
as ‘we often see in new countries, and stood in a 
or 
chanee, cr taste, or convenience, dictated the|| 
choice of the spot, I cannot tell; but it always 
struck me as being not only well adapted to the 
purpose, to which it was appropriated, but re- 
markably picturesque. The grove contained not 
more than an acre c* tw of ground, but the trees 
were large sprefding oaks, that I have seldom 
seen surpassed in size or beauty; .for every ob- 
server of nature will agree with me, that trees, 
even ofthe same species, differ in appearance as 
widely as human beings. In every. grove, the 
vegetation has some distinguishing characteris- 
tic, just as all the inhabitants of a village have 
some traitin common. The trees are stinted, 
or luxuriant, spreading or tall, majestic or beau- 
tiful; or else they are vulgar, common-place 
trees, as devoid of interest, as the unmeaning 
people whom we meet with every day. Inever 
see a great oak standing by the road side, with- 
out observing its peculiarities. Some are round 
and portly, some tall and spindling; some aspire, 
and others grovel; one has a gracefully rounded 
outline, and another a rugged, irregular shape. 
Here you may behold one waving its head with 
a courtly bend, and there you may see another 
tossing its great arms up and down like some 
anguiar, long limbed, gigantic booby. Trees, 
too, have their diseases, their accidents, and 
their adventures. They are torn by the wind 
shattered by the lightning, and nipped by the 


frost; and while some of them have in their youth | 


the aspect of sallow and dy 


tic invalids, oth- 
ers flourish in a ! 


; and whether 
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Such, at least, has been my ex-!! 


ve, on aneminence near the road. -Whether|| 


standing singly in the field, or crowded together || - My memory “clings ee this spot, 


in the forest, whether embraced by ivy, clothed 
with moss, or hung with misletoe, they always 
attract attention, by the peculiarities which 


‘\\they.derive from these, aiid other incidents. 


Our schoolhouse oaks were of the majestic 
kind. They had braved the elements for at least 


a century, .and seemed to be still in the vigor of 


life. Their great, dark trunks were covered 
with moss, and their immense branches inter- 
\locking far above the ground, shadowed it with 
a canopy, that not a sunbeam could penetrate. 
|The soil was trodden hard and smooth by -the 
|\school-boys, and. covered with a short green- 
sward, over which the wind swept so freely, as 
\|to carry away all the fallen leaves. 

Here we played, and wrestled, and ran races; 
jhere, in hot weather, the master, forsaking the 
schoolhouse, disposed his noisy pupils in groups 
among the trees; here the rustic orator ha- 
rangued his patriotic fellow-citizens on the anni- 
versary of Independence;-and here the itinerant 
|preacher addressed the neighbours on the Sab- 
bath. On occasions like the latter, our grove 
became as gay as a parterre. The bonnets, and 


ribbons, and calicoes, were as numerous, and 
many Colored, a+ 4h- Aowuse of thw folds ‘DL. 


furmers and their families generally came to the 
|preaching on horseback; .and it was a fortunate 
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animal that bore a lighter burthen than two 
adults, and a brace of children. The young wo- 
‘men rode behind their brothers or sweethearts, 
or in default of such attendants, mounted socia- 
bly in pairs, the best rider taking the saddle and 
holding the reins, as smart girls are always wil- 
ling enough to do. It was a goodly sight to see 
the horses hitched to the trees in every direc- 
tion, shewing off their sleek hides, and well- 
combed manes to the best advantage, and deck- 
ed with new saddles, and gaudy saddle-cloths, 
and fine riding skirts, that were never exposed 
to the weather or the eye, except on Sundays 
and holidays. Then the people, before the ser- 
mon began, sitting in groups, or strolling in lit- 
tle companies, looked so gay and so happy, that 
Sunday seemed to be to them, not merely a day 
of rest, but of thanksgiving and enjoyment. 
When they collected-round the preacher, sitting 
silent and motionless, with their heads uncov- 
ered, and thrown back in devout attention, the 
scene acquired a deeper and graver interest. I 
have néver witnessed that spectacle ona calm, 
sunny day, without a sensation of thrilling pleas- 
ure; and often as I have seen it, the impression 
that it made continved ever fresh and beautiful. 
There wasa mingled cheerfulness and solemni- 
ty in this sight, that attached itself to the spot, 
and I have afterwards felt in the midst of my 


»|lstudies or sports on school-days, a soothing 


calmness creeping oy@r me, a feeling that the 
place was hallowed, like that which we expe- 
rience when strolling i in a gtave-yard, or linger- 
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ing in the aisle ofa been P 
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as the scene 
of the most vivid pains and pleasures of my 
childhood. I pass over the detail of all the suf- 
ferings that ¥ endured from the brutality of ig- 
nordnt and tyrannical teachers; perhaps I was 
‘more sensitive than other children; but be that 
as it may, itis certain, that although I was fond 
of learning, and docile in my disposition, I im- 
bibed, very early in life, a cordial hatred for the 
whole race of schoolmasters. But-I loved my 
books, and my companions; I igved to play at 
ball, and run races; and I loved the schoolhouse 
grove, with its tall oaks and verdant lawn. I 
used to linger on a nerghboring hill, to look’ on 
\that graceful swell, and those fine trees, and to 
wonder why I‘thought the landscape so attrac- 
tive. Those who recollect their sensations on 
first entering a theatre, or reading a novel, can 
form some idea of my feelings. That first play, 
and first novel, remain through life impressed 
upon the imagination, as standards with which 
all similar objects are compared; and it was thus, 
that the most interesting spot that attracted my 
young fancy, became to me the beau ideal of ru- 
ral and romantic beauty. 

There was another charm connegted with this 
spot, the secret of which I will now disclose to 
the reader, although for many years I hardly 
dared acknowledge it to myself. My cousin 
Lucy was my school companion, and I never 
think of that green hill, without seeing her slen- 
der form, gliding among its shades, with the 
same calm blue eye, and meek countenance, and 
soft smile, that she wore when we were children. 
I hardly know why I loved Lucy better than any 
body else, for she was several years my senior, 
and never was my playfellow. I romped and 
laughed with the other girls, and played them all 
sorts of tricks; but I never hid her bonnet, or 
pinned her sleeve to that of her neighbor.— 
From her childhood she was sedate and woman- 
ly; her deportment was‘always delicate and dig- 
nified; there was a something about her that re- 
pelled familiarity, while the winning softness of 
her manners invited love and respect. When I 
came near to Lucy, I was no longer a wild, mis- 
chievous boy, but'was elevated into a better and 
more rational being, by the desire that I felt to 
please and serve her. 

We had a succession of schoolmasters, the 
most.of whom were illiterate men, who remain- 
ed with us but afew months. At last therecame_ 
one of higher pretensions than the rest.@He was 
a young man of liberal education, who brought 
with him the highest testimonials of his charac- 
ter and attainments. He strolled intothe neigh- 
borhood on foot, and so great was his modesty, 
that it was some time before any body discovered 
his acquirements, or suspected’ the object of his 
visit. At length he proposed, with some- diffi- 
dence, to fill the vacant situation of teachér, 
and, having produced his credentials, was readi- 
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-in the almanac, to puzzle the brains of simple 
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ly itted to that thankless office. He -was 
altogether a different man from any of his pre- 
decessors. His temper was even, his heart kind, 
his mannets easy, and he had the rare talent of 
contmanding respect, and communicating knowl- 
edgé, without the appearance of an effort. He 
was as bashful as a girl, and as artlessa being 
aseverlived. Every body liked’ him; his good 
sense, his cheerfulness, his inoffensive manners, 
and industrious habits, made him.the favorite of 
young and old. 

It was customary in those days, for the school- 
master'to board with his patrons, each one en- 
tertaining him for a week at a time, in rotation; 
an arrangement which, while it divided.the bur- 
then of his subsistence equally, enabled the 
whole neighborhood to become personally. ac- 
quainted with the pedagogue. When the latter 
happened to be a dull, prosing dog, scantily sup- 
plied with good manners and good fellowship, 
the week of his reception wore heavily away, 
the table was less plentifully spread than usual, 
and the whiskey jug was sure to have suffered 
some disaster on the Jay previous to his arrival. 
The head of the family indulged himself on such 
occasions, in liberal remarks. upon the idleness 
and effeminacy of learning, and the good wife 
by frequent allusions to the scarcity of provis- 
ions, and the high price of schooling, gave the 
unfortunate teacher to understand that he was 
considered as a mere incubus upon the-body poli- 
tic, a Mr. Nobody, whe was only- tolerated, and 
fed, and allowed to sit in the chimney corner, for 


the purpose keepimg the children out of mis- 
chief. »But if the schoolmaster was a preasant 


fellow, one who read the newspapers, and play- 
ed the fiddle, and told a good story, the week of} 
his visitation brought holiday times, and high 
doings, to the farmer’s hospitable fireside.— 
Then.the good man heard the news, the girls 
heard the violin, and the mistress of the house 
found a patient auditor to the recital of all-the 
misadventures which had befallen the family, 
within the scope of her memory. Then the 
boys wore their holiday clothes évery day, the 
hospitable bogrd groaned under a load of good 
things, and the cheerful family enjoyed seven 
long days of good humor afd good eating. 
Of all schoolmasters, Mr. Alexis, the gentle- 
man above a'luded to, was the most popular one 
that ever darkened the docr of a farm house. In 
his time, the ‘sehoolmaster’s week,’ was a week 
of festival. He not only read the news, and 
played the fiddle, but could sing a good song, 
and recite the veracious biography of a hundred 
real ghosts. He could explain all the hard 
words in the Testament, all the outlandish 
names ir the newspapers, and all the strange 
hieroglyphics which are mischievously set down 





countrgfolks. Then he was affable, and talka- 
tive; with all this he was good humored, and, 
what perhaps was more effective than all the rest, 
he was good looking. With such qualifications, 
he was always a welcome visiter, and I can well 
remember the stir that his coming occasioned in 
my father’s house. On the preceding Saturday, 
there was an universal scrubbing; the floors, 
the windows, the chairs, the pewter plates, the 
milk pails, and the children were all scrubbed.— 
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The dimity curtains that.lay snugly packed 
away in the great press, sprinkled with lavender 
and rese ‘leaves, were now ‘brought forth, and 
hung over the parlor windows; and the snow 
white counterpanes, that were Kept for great oc- 
casions, were ostentatiously spread upon the 
beds.. The yard was swept, and the great weeds 
that had been suffered to grow unmolested, were 
plucked up; and the whole messuage, out-hous- 
es, tenements, and appurtenances, made to look 
as fine and as smart, as the nature of the case 
would admit. Then such baking, and brewing, 
and cooking! The great oven teemed with 
huge loaves, and rich pastry ; yielding forth from 


its vast mouth, puddings, pies, and tarts enough 


to have foundered a whole board of. aldermen. 
The fatted calf was killed, the brightest orna- 
ments of the pig-sty and poultry yard were devo- 
ted to the knife, and the best blood of the farm 
was freely spilled to furnish forth delicate viands, 
with which to pamper the appetite of that im- 
portant and popular character, the schoolmaster. 

_ 1 am often singular in my opinions; for I do 
not consider myself bound to believe any-thing, 
merely because every body else believes it. As 
to the schoolmaster, [, disliked him from the very 
first; and when every body else praised him, I 
was silent. I-hadan inherent antipathy against 
all pedagogues. I viewed them as our natural 
enemies, a race created to scourge and terrify 
children; and for the person in question, I enter- 
tained a special and particular aversion. This 
was the more singular, as I was by nature confi- 


ding and placable, and never indulged a malig- 
nant Teenng towaras-uny wher human being.— 


He treated me with kindness, instructed me 
with unwearied patience, and I verily believe 
would have found the road to my heart, had I 
not suspected, that he was searching out the 
way that led to my cousin Lucy’s. I was al- 
ways jealous of her, because the disparity of our 
ages placed her at a distance which almost ex- 
tinguished hope, and because she always treat- 
ed me as a boy and arelation, and cither never 
did, or never would see, that I cherished feelings 
towards her, infinitely more tender than any 
that the mere ties of consanguinity could have 
awakened. A boy in love becomes cunning be- 
yond his years. Unable to enter the list as a 
candidate, and obliged to look on in silence, he 
becomes the secret and vigilant enemy of his 
unconscious rival. I was continually watching 
the schoolmaster and my cousin Lucy; and not 
a giance, nor a blush, nor a touch of the hand 
escaped my jealous eye. An indifferent observer 
would have seen nothing in their intercourse to 
excite the slightest suspicion; an enamored boy, 
who had loved devotedly from the first dawn of 
intelligence, read volumes of meaning in every 
act and look. .The conduct of both of them was 
perfectly delicate and unexceptionable. There 
was not the least approach to gallantry on his 
part; not am inviting, or an encouraging glante, 
on hers; but I could mark the softened tone of 
his voice, and the involuntary reverence of his 
manner, when he addressed her. I could detect 
the brightening of hiseyg when she spoke, and 
the courteous ‘bow with which he replied to any 
question from her, so different from the common- 








place civility with which he treated his other fe- 
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male pupils. He often walked home. with her, 
but never without other company, for she was 
always surrounded by children, one or two of 
whom she held by the hand; as if to prevent the 
possibility of a tete-a-tete. Perhaps she never 
had a thought that theré was any particular 
meaning in his attentions; but there is an in- 
stinct in female delicacy, and although it might 
never have occurred to Lucy, that her teacher 
had opportunities beyond other men, which re- 
quired that she should place a careful watch over 
her affections, nature regulated her conduct. I 
was often with them; they conversed without 
constraint, and never spoke-of love, or court- 
ship, or marriage. But he pointed out to her the 
finest traits of the landscape, «gathered for her 
the choicest flowers, and discoursed of poetry; 
sometimes reciting the most beautiful passages, 
in so eloquent a tone, that I could have knocked 
him down, and was ready to quarrel with Lucy, 
for the apparent interest with which she listened. 
Often did I wish that he was a thousand miles 
off, or that I was a schoolmaster. 

It would be too tedious to set down all the 
mischievous pranks that I played our,teacher, in 
revenge for his supposed attachment to my cous- 
in. Though fond of learning, I obstinately per- 
sisted in a resolution to owe nothing to his teach- 
ing; and more than once disgraced him and my- 
self, by wilful blunders, at our. public examina- 
tions. I incited the biggest boys into conspira- 
cies against his peace and dignity. Once when 
he was going toa tea-party at my uncle’s, a lit- 
tle better dressed than usual, a troop of us 
scampered past him as he was crossing a miry 
brook, and pretending not to observe him, splash- 
hed a shower of mud and water over his only 
holiday suit. We sent him one day into a large 
company with a grotesque figure chalked on his 
back; and on another occasion, scorched off his 
eyebrows by exploding gunpowder under his 
nose, while he was intently engaged in working 
a problem in Algebra. None of these persecu- 
tions ever ruffled his temper; ard when my moth- 
er, who could not believe that the fault was 
mine, reproached him with the slowness of my 
progress, he mildly told her that the greatest 
geniuses were often dul] boys at school, and that 
I would no doubt make a shining man. 

At length the term of the schoolmaster’s en- 
gagement expired, and my heart bounded with 
joy, when I heard that he was going to quit the 
country. I was at my uncle’s on the morning 
of his departure, when he called to take leave of 
the family. Lucy was in the garden, and Alexis 
went there to look for her. Young as I was, I 
could readily comprehend that a latent passton 
woul he most apt to betray itself in a parting in- 
terview, and that of all places in the world, a 
garden is the fittest to excite tender thoughts in 
the bosom of young lovers. In a moment, a 
thousand thoughts flashed through my mind— 
in another moment, love and jealousy prompted 
me to observe a meeting which my foreboding 
heart told me would be fraught with more than 
usual interest. 1t was a mean act, but jealousy 
is always mean. I was too young, too much in 
love, and too angry to réflect; and if I had re- 
flected, who could have thought it improper to wit- 








ness any thing which could possibly take place be- 
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tween two such perfect beings, as my cousin Lucy 
and the schoolmaster ? , 

I crept secretly to the garden, and from the covert 
of a thick hedge, saw Alexis approach my cousin. 
He took her hand and told her that he had come to 
bid her farewell; that he had bade adieu to all his 
other friends, and had deferred calling upon her un- 
til the last, because to part with her was more pain- 
ful than all the rest. ‘There was a touching softness 
in his voice, aud a corresponding melancholy cloud- 
ed his features. ‘What a canting rascal,’ said I to 
myself; «I’m afraid Lucy will never be able to stand | 
it.’ 

He then dropped her hand, and began to pluck 
twigs from’a peach tree, while Lucy was industri- 
ously engaged in demolishing a great rose. At last 
he said, ‘There is one subject—’ Lucy stooped 
down and began to pull the weeds from a tulip bed. 
The schoolmaster stopped, and looked embarrassed. 

‘Silly fellow! said I exultingly, ‘why does he 
not kneel down, and lay his hand upon his heart” 
I took courage when I saw his trepidation, believ- 
ing that he would never be able to tell his love, or 
that Lucy would discard so clumsy a lover. 

‘ Miss Lucy—’ said the schoolmaster. 

‘Sir! said Miss Lucy. 

‘What a canting vi 

Mr. Alexis looke 
tion. 

‘He looks as if he were stealing,’ said I; ‘and 
well he may, the vile pedagogue!” 

Alexis sighed, threw down his eyes, and resumed, 
‘ There is one subject, Miss Lucy, upon which I have 
long wished—’ He looked up, but.Lucy was sever- 
al paces off, twining the delicate vines of a honey- 
suckle through*the latices of the summer-house. 

‘She will never have him! said I, in an ecstacy ; 
‘1 knew she would never have a whining, canting, 
pitiful schoolmaster 

Alexis followed Lucy to the summer-house, and 
remarked that ‘the honey-suckles were very fra- 
grant.’ 

‘Very!’ said my cousin. 

‘He has dropped the subject,’ thought I; ‘dear 
Lucy! how well she managed him! Ah! these 
schoolmasters know not how to make love; if I 
were there I could show him how! I breathed 
freely, and thought it was all over. 

Alexis stood by the side of Lucy; he leaned to- 
wards her, and spoke in a low voice. What he 
said I know not, but the words were potent, for Lu- 
cy turned her head from him, and I saw that her 
face was covered with blushes, redder than the coral 
flowers that hung around her. 

Uthought she was angry. ‘If he has dared toin- 
sult my cousin,’ said I, ‘how proudly will I avenge 
her quarrel I looked again, and could searcely 
believe my eyes! Lucy’s head was reclining upon 
the shoulder of Alexis, and one arm was thrown 
gently around her! I thought their lips met! 

I could stay no longer. I fled from the hateful 
scene, burning with rage and jealousy, and deeply 
mortified at my own meanness, in having become 


in! said I. 
as if fearful of observa- 
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threw the reins over my horse’s neck, and lingered 
torepeat my adieu, she put a paper into my hand. | 
Her eyes were filled with tears, and my own were 
not dry. , 

I was some miles on my way from.home, before 
my emotion subsided sufficiently to permit me to 
read Lucy’s note. In this she disclosed to me her 
engagement with Alexis; she said it had been ap- 
proved by her parents, and that their marriage 
would take place, whenever he should be establish- 
ed in a profession, for which he was preparing him- 
self, She spoke of thé fair prospects that smiled 
before her, in an union with one so amiable and high« 
ly gifted. Shesaid, that she made this disclosure, 
because I was her nearest and-dearest relative, after 
her parents, and was on the eve of so long an ab-| 
sence, that the separation seemed:to be almost final. 
More she said, which I need not repeat; it was all 
kind and sisterly, and [ vowed that I would always 
lové my cousin Lucy, whether she married the 
schoolmaster or not. ; 

Her note had one good effect, which harsher mea- 
sures would have failed to produce. Her generous 
confidence subdued me; and as] reflected upon it, 
in my cooler moments, I determined to smother my 
ill-fated passion, and to love Lucy only in manner 
and form as her cousin lawfully might. I resolved, 
moreover, to forego all my vengeance against Alex- 
is, and to think of him with kindness. 

In a few days { embarked. ° * * 


[After a long cruise, “in which many dangerous ex- 
ploits were attempted, and some of them brilliantly ac- 
complished,” and our author (whom we regret we have 
not room to follow in his creditable career asa sailor,) 
promoted toa lieutenancy, he returns to'his native coun- 
try, when we again present him to our.readers. ] 


Onc evening, asJ strolled through the streets with 
a friend, we passed a spacious church, into which 
crowds of fanhinwaLi~ p~-yple ~-aen heenging with 
apparent eagerness, : 

‘Let us go in here,’ said my companion, ‘and 
hear the fashionable preacher, one who has turned 
the heads of the whole town, and is more talked of 
than Commodore Perry or General Scott. He isa 
new men, who has eclipsed all his contemporaries 
by his eloquence, while his learning and modesty 
win universal esteem.’ 

We entered the church, and I locked round upon 
themovel exhibition, as upon some fairy scene. It 
was long since I had sat in the bosom.of a worship- 
ping congregation; and how different was this from 
the rustic assemblage that I had been accustomed 
to sce, gathered in pious silence under the school- 
house oaks! Here was a splendid edifice, ornament- 
ed with gilding, decorated with rich hangings, and 
lighted with brilliant chandeliers, whose intense ef- 
fulgence, awakened in my unpractised heart a thril- 
ling sensation of excitement. But the audience, 
how gey, how gorgeous, how beautiful! Those to 
whom such scenes are familiar, can form but a faint 
idea of the impression made by a fair and fashion- 
able crowd, upon the mind of one accustomed only 
to rustic assemblages, or to the hardy multitudes 





the voluntary and secret witness of that which 
should have been sacred from every eye. 

In a few days after this occurrence, I left my na- 
tive country. I had long been destined for the sea, 
and having now received a midshipman’s warrant 
in the navy, set out forthe sea board. After I had 
bade adieu to all my other friends, 1 went to take 
leave of Lucy; for I, too, felt that this was the 
most painful of my separations; the parting with 
her, seemed like breaking the last and tenderest tie 
that bound me to the land of my birth. She had 
always treated me with the affection of a sister, and 
néver did her manner seem so tender as at this mo- 
ment. When! left her father’s house, she followed 


who fill the camp, or crowd the quarterdeck. Here 
were gems, and plumes, and silks, and glowing 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes, but there was also a 
simple elegance in the attire, a sedateness in the de- 
; » and above all a devout humility reigning 
poe a this rich scene, that added to it a solemn 
grandeur, which exceeds my powers of description. 
My heart was elevated asI gazed on that rich, and 
silent, and motionless scene; and I felt how the om- 
nipotent influence of religion can quell the happy, 
and soothe the wretched, and win the gay, and calm 
down all the tumultuous passions of human nature, 
as oil poured upon the waves reduces them to a 





me across the'little lawn before the door, and as I|/ 


At length the preacher arose, and every eye was 
turned towards him. “[ loéked up, and what was 
my surprise at bebolding Alexis! -I.could not be 
mistaken, for there he stood in the same simple at- 
tire, with the same humble aspect, and the same be- 
nignant smile , that were so familiarly impressed up- 
on my recollection. His manner had all its former 
mildness, and his voice its accustomed melody ; there 
was only a little more of fulness and compass in the 
one, and a slight tinge of self -confitlence added to 
the other. His sermon was eloquent and able} the 
language was rich, classical, and simple; the man- 
ner of its delivery calm dnd unassuming. His 
voice was never strained, and seldom elevated above 
its ordinary pitch; it swelled and softened upon 
the ear, without the slightest effort on tiie part of 
the speaker, without.the least viclence to the sense 
of the hearer. ‘There was no labor of body; 
the arm wasneyer extenled, the hand only was rais- 
ed occasionally fromi the cushion. The whole man- 
ner of the speaker was mild and persuasive; his ar- 
gument wasacute, close, and powerful, without any 
attempt'to adorn it with the graces of composition, 
or to win applause by the arts of oratory; yet such 
was the effect produced by the delicate choice of 
harmonious words, their symmetrical arrangentent, 
and chaste delvery, together with the apostolic 
earnestness, and air of pious conviction that breath- 
led throughout, that all felt and acknowledged, that 
the speaker had opened a rich vein of genuine clo- 
quence. _ 
The deep silence that prevailed during the Ser- 
mon, and the subdued murmur of applause that ran 
in whispers through the congregation, when the ser- 
vice was over, attested the powerful effect of the 
discourse.. As the people dispersed, I endeavored 
tomake my way to Mr. Alexis, but the crowd was 
so great us to prevent me frum reaching the pulpit, 
untikhe had dicappeared, ond as it was late, 1 returned 


day. I now saw that Lucy was not wedded to obscurity 
and jndigence; and gave her full credit of having dis- 
covered a man of genius and feeling, in the despised 
schoolmaster, who had been so long the ohject of my 
contempt andaversion. I took shame to myself for hav- 
ing presumed to institute comparisons between Alexis 
and myself; and felt humble in acknowledging that my 
ephemeral honors would be soon forgotten, while his 
useful career and splended powers, would sustain for him 
a brilliant reputation during his existence, and earn a 
name, which his countrymen would cherish with grati- 
tude, when hé should be no more. One thing flattered 
my pride and consoled my prejudices; I learned that Mr. 
Alexis had long since abandoned his‘former vocation, 
and that my cousin had not, after all, married a school- 
mastér. 

On the following morning, early, Mr. Alexis antici pa- 
ted my visit, by calling to see me. We met cordially; 
and on the day after, were jogging sociably together fo- 
wards my native place. 1 found Lucy a proud and hiap- 
py wife. They had builta neat cottage on the school- 
house hill, in the midst of that beautiful grove, which 
they carefully preserved in memory of former days; and 
I now found that I had not been singular in my admira- 
tion of its sylvan graces. The schoolhouse had been re- 
moved ; and a large plain meetinghouse, on a neighboring 
eminence, is occupied by a numerous congregation, un- 
der the ministry of Alexis. Loved aad honored by his 
former pupils, the worthy pastor issurrounded by those, 
who look upto him with gratitude as the teacher of their 
youth, and with reverence as the guide of feir maturity ; 
while the happy Lucy, in the society of her early friends 
and chosen partner, enjoys the sweetest fruits of inne- 
cence and virtue. Here they live in contentment and 
honor; and when I witnessed their placid lives, their pi- 





ous labors, their active benevolence, and siuuple virtues, I 





scarcely knew which to love and admire most, my fair 
and gentle cousin Lucy, or my ancient rival, but now my 
very reverend and much honored cousin, ‘the school- 





placid surface. 





master.’—TZoken for 1832. 


to my lodgings, determined to seek him on the following 
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\. ‘THE ANNUALS.’ KS 
‘*Those elegant little books, the Annuals’ or 
‘Souvenirs,’ which have of late atquireéd so ex- 
tensive a.circulation among us, are becoming a 
very important portion of our literature. It was 
doubtless an improvement in our manners and 
customs to ‘substitute those books, as holiday 
presents, instead of merely useless toys; but it 
was not necessary they should be as useless as 
the articles they superseded—as nearly mere 
foys,,as possible; they might have been made 
useful and instructive, and still:possessed all the 
attractidhs which the elegance of typography and 
the beauty of pictoral embellishments could have 
given them, and thys served an additional pur- 
pose of conveying knowledge, as well as testify- 
ing the good wishes of the donor. We hope i 
they continue as fashionable as formerly, that 
some attention may ‘hereafter be paid to other 
qualities than embellishments; and we are glad 
to find that in England, asan earnest of improve- 
ment inthis matter, a ‘Gardening Annual’ for 
the year 1832, is about to be published; to be ed- 
ited by Mrs. Loudon, authoress of several valua- 
ble works. Such a work; if as attractive as it 


ought to be, Would tend to inspire a taste for! 


gardening and rural pleasures, and would be a 
valuable present to any young lady, no less-if a 
resident in a.city than the country. 

** The defects of character to which young la- 
dies educated exclusively in cities are most lia- 
ble, are, frivolity and very superficial habits of 
thought and feeling, on the one hand; on the 
other, a species of pedantry and affectation, ex- 
tremely unpleasant to every one. These defects 
cannot be better guarded against than by inspi- 
ring a taste for the works of nature. Inacity, 
the works of art form so large a proportion of all 
that is seen, talked of, or thought of, that it is 
not surprising to find something artificial per- 
vade, everi the feelings, as well as the manners 
an4 habits of all who are educated, and pass 
their lives there. 'The works of art are easily 

‘ comprehended; the works of nature exercise the 
strongest powers of the understanding in their 
investigation, and the food they furnish the mind 
isexhaustless. The love of flowers is nota frivo- 
lous or achildish taste, nor is the time devoted to 
them unprofitably employed. The beautiful il- 
lustration, by a reference to the lilies of the field, 
with which our Saviour enforced his instructions, 
is a proof that flowers are-not unworthy the at- 
tention of the wise and good, and that it is not 
the dictate of wisdom toneglect the lessons they 
afford. Weshould be extremely sorry to, see 
the taste’ for the cultivation of flowers by our 
young ladies decline, or be superseded by any 
art or any accomplishment: and we hope that 
those who watch over the manners and morals 
of the rising generation will not neglect the aids 
which they,may obtain from the works of na- 
ture.” —Western Tiller. 





SKETCHES OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 
MR. WEBSTER. 

Mr. Wroesrer’s appearance is very striking. 
He is a man of large frame, a little inclined o 
late years to corpulency, and about the middle 
height ; though, from his deliberate movements, 


and the peculiarly elevated position of his head, 
he appears much taller. His features are large 
and powerfully .cast. His forehead is of great 
amplitude, and pressed down heavily over the 
eye; and the eye itself, deeply set and dark, is 
thrown into strong shadow by the prominence 
and loweting blackness of his eyebrows. The 
lower part of his face is massive, and expressive 
mainly of energy, but capable of a protean tacil- 
ity of play, which anticipates articulation as if 
the shadow of his thought came through. With- 
out being thin, his features have a sculptured 
clearness of muscle; and the lines of intellectual 
labor are so deeply and strikingly drawn, as to 
leave no room for the epicurism indicated by the 
fulness of his person. His face, altogether, is a 
remarkable one. When we know what he is, 
and see him in the exercise of his honorable and 
professional duties, we feel that it embodies our 
finest conceptions of greatness; but had we met 
him first in asolitery place, and caught a glimpse 
of his dark. countenance by a flash of lightning, 
we should doubt, we are inclined to believe, 
whether we had seen a demi-god or a devil. 

Mr. Webster is a natural orator. He would 
have been as eloquent as he is if Greece had left 
no model. The first object of the rhetorician, to 
fix attention, is anticipated when he rises, and 
he holds his audience at will by the same spell— 
the natural_impressiveness of power. His most 
ordinary sentences fallfrom him with a cast of 
strength. He commences with a deliberate 
simplicity, expressing himself in language of| 
fine nerve and clearness, and having about him 


that confident and calm self-possession which a 
cowvivvion Uf TIgnt Is Blone suppused to inspire. 


The exordium in his more dignified speeches is 
a model of Theophrastian elegance—flowing and 
full without ornament. His voice duringits de- 
livery, and inthe early part cf all his effurts, is 
very impressive. It is an instrument ofall com- 
pass, and when not impassioned, there is a 
depth and fulness in its tones, which give to its 
most familiar cadence a truth-like and imposing 
earnestness. Of his gestures he is as sparingfas 
of his figures. He stands firm and erect, and 
dispases of his hands with the quiet carelessness 
of ordinary conversation, often with very little 
regard to rhetorical proprieties. His whole ap- 
pearance at such a moment, is less that of an or- 
ator than of a man absorbed in the declaration of 
an honest opinion, and careless of every thing 
but to impress what he believes to be the truth 
upon his hearers. 

As the interest of his theme deepens, all his 
faculties expand or take a newcharacter. His 
large black eye dilates and kindles, something 
like color plays beneath his clear dark skin, his 
voice ranges through all its powerful notes, 
sometimes, indeed, rising too high for melody; 
and his gestures, frequent and sometimes_yvio- 
lent, are accompanied with a forward fling of his 
body, which is more emphatic than grac - 
His language gradually assumes a more graphic 
character, but loses none of its nerve and clear- 
ness, and has even when most figurative, rather 
the solidity of sculpture than the grace of flow- 
ers. Whatever the strain of his thought, (and 
the mocking-bird is not more various in his mu- 
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tures and action body it forth with the utmost 
fulness and meaning. His recriminetion, his 
retort, his scorn, are hurled upon their object 
with a deadly skill and unsparingness almost 
fiendish; and his courtesy, where the occasion is 
of sufficient importance, (as inthe late splendid 
contest with Mr. Wirt,) hasa bland and fasci- 
nating witchery, which has been found irresist- 
able even by his enemies. It would be difficult 
to say, imthe words of anold writer, *‘ whether 
his smile is more angelical, dr his sneer more 
diabolical.” 

Mr. Webster, to reverse Coleridge’s remark 
upor.Southey, does not so much possess, as he 
is possessed by his genius. He is an ambitious 
man, doubtless—because ambition is inseparable 
from greatness. The stamp of his genius, how- 
ever, and its high-minded workings, are visible 
in all that he does.—New- York Mirror. 





A FINE WoMAN.—It is very pleasant to observe 
how differently modern writers and the inspired 
author of the book of Proverbs, describe a fine 
woman. The former confine their praise chief- 
ly to personal charms and_ornamental accom- 
plishments, thedatter c s only the virtues 
of the mistress of a family, o eful member of 
Society; the one is perfecéiy acquainted with all 
the fashionable languages of Europe, the other 
opens her mouth with wisdom, and is perfectly 
acquainted with all the uses of the needle, the 
distaff, and the ioom; the business of the one is 
pleasure; the pleasure of the other is business; 
the one is admired abroad, the other at home.— 
Her children rise up and call her. blessed, and 
her husband also praiseth her. There is no 
name in the ‘world equal to this, nor is there a 
note in music half so delightful as the respectful 
language with which the grateful son or daugh- 
ter perpetuates the memory of a sensible and af- 
fectionate mother. 





It is particularly necessary for girls to acquire 
command of temper, because much of the effect 
of their powers of reasoning and of their wit, 
when they grow up, depends upon the gentleness 
and good humour with which they conduct them- 
selves. A woman who should attempt-to thun- 
der with her tongue, would not find her eloquence 
increase her domestic happiness. We-do not 
wish that women should implicity yield their 
better judgement to their fathers or husbands; | 
but let them support the cause of reason with all ; 
the grace of female gentleness. 

A man ‘in a furious passion is terrible to his 
enemies, but a woman in a passion is disgusting 
to her friends. 











sic than he in the changes of eloquence,) his fea- 


~ 
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Entareep Frvuit.—One of the most pleasing 
and remarkable experiments made in horticul- 
ture, is that of Prof. Poiteau, in the production 
of enlarged peaches. He made an incision round 
the limb of a peach tree, which, as has long 
been known, will make the fruit larger. He 
took a bud from this branch, and inoculated an- 
other tree. The consequence is that the fruit is 
of the same enlarged size as that of the experi- 
mented branch. 





A contented mind and a good conscience will 
make a man happy in all conditions. 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
, STANZAS. 

Oh! there sometimes comes o’er the busy brain, 
A vivid gleam of the happy past; 
When life was untarnished with spot or stain, 
And the lilies of peace their blossoms cast 
Around our young footsteps—and the earth 
Was musical with the songs of mirth. 


But that beautiful spot in life departs, 
As we onward speed to Time’s dark goal; 
And nought is left but wither’d hearts, 
And a few sad shadows of the soul, 

That cling unto us with magical power— 
The lorn memorials of a by-gone hour. 


Marion, O. H. D. L. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
INDEPENDENCE. 

However desirable it might appear, to some 
individuals, to enjoy a perfect exemption from 
the dominion of every other being, and from the 
control_of any species of power whatever; yet 
experience, founded on the nature and constitu- 
tion of man, furnishes the most unequivocal tes- 
timony, that there is no such state of existence 
capable of being realized. 

We may speak of national, sectional, or indi- 
vidual independence; still they afford no ade- 
quate idea of a perfect unconnected condition, 
in which, either as a nation, a sect, or an indi- 
vilual, we may enjoy, in any considerable de- 
gree, the bounties of nature, or the products of 
art; on the contrary, indeed, all things proclaim 
that man is a dependent being; thereby mani- 
festing the superlative wisdom of our great Cre- 
ator. 

There is, however, a quality in the human 
heart, which may, when properly displayed, be 
emphatically denominated, INDEPENDENCE—€s- 
pecially when used to express that noble feeling 
which induces us to throw off any dominion in- 
‘ compatible with our natural liberty, tempered 
and moderated by the social compact. The word 
is, however, frequently misapplied, and often ap- 
propriated to denote that condition of the human 
race which existed before the origin of ¢ivil so- 
ciety; but such is not the sense in which it is 
now understood by enlightened and cultivated 
man. ‘To be independent, is not to be beyond 
the control of ali laws and regulations, but to be 
subject to that government, which is best.adapt- 
ed to secure happiness and prosperity to its citi- 
zens, free from the arbitrary or tyrannical power 
of any one man orsetof men. As an illustra- 
tion of my position, a more appropriate instance 
cannot be cited, than that of our constitution, 
which, when its principles and policy are proper- 
ly understood, will be found to contain all the re- 
quisites for constituting a happy and a prospe- 
rous people; subject, however, as all other things 
human are, at times, to mismanagement and 
abuse. 

National independence is the most extensive, 
although dependent for its existence upon the in- 
dividual inclination, virtue and magnanimity, of 
the citizens who compose the body politic; but 
this is again referrible to other causes for its ori- 
gin and perpetuity, namely, the wisdom of the 
laws, and an enlightened system of education; 





for we will invariably discover, that that peo- 





ple who are best educated, are the most inde- 
pendent. Hence, by a rapid transition from 
cause to effect, we perceive that it is knowledge 
and virtue, which are to perpetuate throughout 
the world, the blessings of rational freedom. 

It will not, however, conduce so much to the 
stability of our free institutions, merely to learn 
ourselves, or instruct our children, in those sci- 
erices, asare of a purely literary character; for 
Rome herself, at the time she surrendered her 
liberties, was far advanced in polite literature; 
but we should, in addition to all these, cultivate 


.|/an intimate knowledge of our political relations, 
||both foreign and domestic; and todo this, it is 


not necessary that we become partisans or quid- 
nuncs; it ought to be derived from' purer and 
more disinterested sources; and I would re- 
spectfully suggest, that there is no better meth- 
od, than to make it an important.branch of in- 
struction in our schools and seminaries. That 
‘knowledge is power,’ all will admit, but unfor- 
tunately, it is not always that power is properly 
used—and hence the necessity of a people keep- 
ing pace, at least, with the knowledge possessed 
by their governors, so as to be able at all times 
to keep them within the line of their duty: 

“ For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That those who think must govern those that toil; 

And all that freedom’s highest aims can reach, 

Iz but to lay proportioned loads on each. 

Hence should one order disproportion’d grow, _ 

Its double weight must ruinall below.” 

When we speak of independence, with refe- 

rence to the actions of an individual, we sup- 


pose him possessed of that kind of faoline whieh] 


will prompt him to refuse a pretended favor, 
when he knows it to be conferred by one who 
does it with a boasted show of generosity, and 
with a design of enslaving him by his treache- 
rous bounty. An individual who despises a 
mean action, is a man of independent disposition 
and generous sentiments; whereas, on the con- 
trary, a pusillanimous creature, ‘‘is as abject te 
those above him, as he is insolent to those be- 
low hint.” 

Personal independence, is also often mistaken 
and confounded with rashness and ill-breeding, 
for we are only to expect it in those who possess 
fine feelings and great magnanimity. Such a per- 
son would be far above offering an insult, or com- 
mitting any breach of good manners. He who 
is apt to be affected by every reverse of fortune, 
or who suffers his passions, without a struggle, 
to gain the ascendency over his reason, has al- 
ways been considered as a most abject slave, for 
freedom consists not alone in the power of loco- 
motion; that, indeed, will be found to constitute 
but a small share of it. Some men are free, al- 
though immured within the walls of a dungeon; 
others are slaves, who are at liberty to roam over 
the whole face of the earth: and there can be no 
servitude more insupportable. than that which 
arises from a want of energy to cali into active 
usefulness those faculties of mind. which nature 
has bestowed upon us, for our own happiness and 
the welfare of mankind in general: such servitude 
fastens fetterson the noblest qualities of the soul. 

One of the most sublime illustrations of nation- 
al and individual independence, which the world 
has ever witnessed, is that now displaying itself 
in the breasts of the mighty Poles. Can Poland 


be subdued, nerved as she is, by the righteousness 
of her.causet Can chains or dungeons confine 
the hearts of that magnanimous pedple? It seems 
that there is an over-ruling Providence exerting 
itself in her behalf, and that the ‘heavy blow, 
which, as we trust, is about to weaken the pow- 
er of the Autocrat, is intended as a punishment 
for-his impious presumption, in setting at defi- 
ance the decrees of the Almighty. If ever any 
country under heaven deserved to be free, it is 
Poland, greatly injured and Jong oppressed. Po- 
Hand ! and the friends of liberty and man, through- 
out the world, may hail-the day of her em&ncipa 
tion, as the dawn of freedom over the whole east 
eri hemisphere. 

“ Yes, thy proud lords, unpitied land! shall see 

That man hath yet a soul, and dare be free! 

A little while, along thy sadd’ning plains, 

The starless night of desolation reigns; 

Truth shall restore the light by nature given, 

And, like Prometheus, bring the fireof heaven! 

Prone to the dust oppression shall be hurl’d, 

Her name, her hature, wither’d from the world! 

Such instances of self immolation at the shrine 

of rational liberty as have thus far been shewn 
by the Poles are unparalleled by any, in the his- 
tory of the world; most of the wars of the an- 
cients were undertaken with no other view thar 
the acquisition of new territories and for the sake 
of power and plunder; or they were generated in 
a superstitious belief that they were fighting un- 


ven; such also were the crusades and other simi- 
lar adventures which make up so large a portion 
of ancient and modernhistery. Our own revo- 
lution was indeed founded on the most righteous 
principles, and it was an opposition and resis- 
tance to unconstitutional and illegal encroach- 
ments upon the rights of man;—as such, its 
importance was as great as any war which ever 
existed. But the condition ofthe colonies was 
not of that abject kind of vassalage, in which the 
Poles have heretofore been held; and we had al- 
so the advantages of geographical situation. 
Poland, on the other hand, has no ‘“‘wide expanse 
of ocean,”’ to form a barrier between her and 
her persecutors, although contending with one of 
the most powerful nations of the ‘earth, in point 
of physical force; so that her situation asa bel- 
ligerent, is one of the most unfavorable, that can 
well be imagined; but may God speed her efforts, 
and bring all her sufferings to’a happy and suc- 
cesful issue. : 

Agreeably to the position taken in the com- 
mencement of this paper, although a nation may 
be free, in the common acceptation of the term ; 
although an individual may have his personal 
liberty and be endowed with all the qualities of 
the head and heart, which best fit him fora so- 
cial being, yet he is not perfectly independent, 
nor would it be proper according to the designs 
of Omnipotence, that he’ should be so: from his 
very nature he is dependent upon his fellow be- 
ings for all the comforts and many of the neces- 
saries of life. But the generality of persons pass 
onthrough the period of their existence, without 
ever reflecting upon the fact, and more especially 
isthisthe case with those who have wealth at 
their command, which, it must be confessed hae, 
at the present day,a peculiar faculty of render- 








ing men, in the eyes of the world, far more pow- 


der the immediate direction and sanction of hea- - 
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erful, and secures to them a degree of independ- 
ence, greatly exeeeding that intended by nature; 
buteven he who is possessed of the wealth of 
Croesus, has no more real independence or pow- 
erallotted him at his birth, than the poorest crea- 
ture in the universe. To view the subject ina 
strong light and shew the intrinsic uselessness 
of wealth, let:us suppose that all who are pos- 
sessed of great riches, were separated by them- 
selves on one continent and the indigent portion 
on another of a proportionable size: which, should 
we reasonably suppose, would enjoy the greatest 
amount of health, prosperity and independence. 
Each individual can answer the quere aecording 
to his own ideas on the subject. 

The society of our fellow men, apart from all 


other considerations, constitutes one of the chief 


enjoyments of life—and our mutual dependence 
upon each other, strengthens the bounds of fel- 
lowship, by affording us a continual subject for 
the exercise of our philanthrophy. 

The peculiar relatiou of the sexes, is also cal- 
culated, in the highest degree, to impress us 
with a sense of our dependent condition; as well 
might we say that a harp which wanted half its 


strings, was perfect, as that the happiness of 


man is complete without the society of the fair- 
er half of nature’s handy work; and that individ- 
ual who is opposed to the “‘holy union’”’, where 
general circumstances admit of it, is neither a 
good man, nor a useful citizen; to call him cow- 
ard, would perhaps be too harsh; though on that 
account, not the less merited. View man, then, 


as we will, we are led irresistably to the conclu- 
sion that he is a dependent, socra vemny. Aa- 


though solitude may by times be sought, yet in- 
voluntary banishment to him is intolerable.— 
What gratification was it to Sir Alexander Sel- 
kirk, though he could exclaim, 
I am monarch of all I survey, 

and yet be deprived of the communion and inter- 
course of his fellow men; he set no value on ti- 
tles, power, or wealth; the sovereign of his little 
isle, he felt sensibly the dependent condition in 
which Providence had placed him, and saw in the 
azure vaults above, and in the wide, deep bosom 
of the ocean around him, the arm of that God 
upon whom he relied for deliverance fron the im- 
pending desolation and despair, which seemed to 
envelope him. 

The noblest efforts then, of the wise and 
good, would be to cherish and support those 
principles, which tend most effectually to the 
preservation of the good order and morals of so- 
ciety, never losing sight of the fact, that the hu- 
man race is a family of brothers and sisters, the 
separate interest of each, constituting the gen- 
-eral welfare of the whole—and that independ- 
ence is only desirable so faras it conduces to 
the good of all. PUBLIUS. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
MODESTY. 
Of a}] the charms that most adorn the fair, 
Sweet blushing modesty, the palm must bear: 
°Tis this gives lustre—this the fairy spell 
That binds the heart, but how, you scarce can tell. 


Beauty may charm—a moment please the eye, 
Yet shrinks abash’d, before sweet modesty : 
Wealth, wit and honor, too, may charms impart, 
But artless modesty secures the heart. 


To Innocence, she adds such mystic charms— 
She steals the heart—the coldest bosom warms: 


And Friendship’s smile beams riot so sweetly bright 


If she withhold her blushes’ softening light. 
And that soft flame, that kindles into love, 
Burnsnot so pure, if modesty remove ; 

Nor do the charms,,the virtues we possess, 


E. 





MARRIED,, 


houten, all of this city. 


both of this city. 


Jane Morris. 


to Miss Sarah Clemens. 


city. 


of this city. 


W. Burk, Mr. 
Esther Ann Haman, all of this city. 


Yield half their sweets, shew half their loveliness. 


On Thursday, 27th inst., by the Rev. Géorge 
Patterson, Mr. John H. Lewis, to Miss Phebe 
\L. Vanhouten, daughter of Mr. John P. Van- 


At Walnut Hills, on the 18th inst. by Rev. 
James Kemper, Mr. E. Easton, to Miss Mary 
D. Kemper, daughter of Mr. Peter H. Kemper. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, by Rev. Joshua L. Wil- 
son, Mr. Joseph Hoppell, to Miss Mary Baker, 


At Columbia on the 12th inst. by the Rev. L. 
D. Howell, Mr. Mathew L. Harberson to Miss 


In this city on Wednesday the 12th inst. by 
the Rev. Wm. Burke, Mr. George W. Williams, 


The 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mahan, Mr, 
A. Kellogg, to Miss E. Dudgeon, all of this 


On Tuesday, 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Hurdus, Mr. Carberry J. Sellman to Miss Mary 
Ann Smith, daughter of Mr. Wright Smith, all 


On theo cvoning of the 20th inct- by the Rev. 
Richard M. Moore, to Miss 


a 
near and important and every-day relation to our earthly 
weal, should not receive a proper share of attention, in 
the preparation of these splendid volumes. We would 
have this so, even at the risk of detracting somewhat 
from the gaudiness of their plumage; for their exterior 
elegance is of far less importance than their intrinsic 
excellence. 

We understand, there is a probability of a “Western 
Souvenir’ being prepared in this city, for 1833. We 
should like to see a further expression of opinion by our 
editors, in relation to rendering such works of more du- 
rable importance. Any suggestions that might be 
thrown out, would no doubt receive respectful attention, 
from the talented gentleman who it is expected will 
superintend the getting up of a ‘Western Souvenir’ 
for 1833. 








Newspapers in Cincinnati.—The ‘Catholic Telegraph,’ 
anew theological paper, made its appearance in a very 
neat dress a few days since. This makes the seventeenth 
paper published in thiscity. Of this number three are 
issued daily, two semi-weekly, seven weekly, and five 
semi-monthly. Three are commercial and political, six 
theological, two agricutural, two political, one’ medical, 
one anti-masonic, two literary and miscellaneous. Be- 
sides this, prospectuses are out for three or four others, 
two of which we understand will be issued in the course 
of a few weeks. ‘The population of our city at this time 
is supposed to be about 28,000. If we are corréctly in- 
formed,’a city in Great Britain of the same size, could 
not by any possibility support mere than one or two 
newspapers, or three at the extent. The reason for this 
wide difference may be found, partly inthe stamp duty, 
but mainly in the superior intelligence of the American 


people. 





Cincinnati Lyceum.—The lectures in this institution 
were recommenced on Tuesday evening last. The lec- 
ture wason the ‘Life and Character of Dr. Franklin,’ by 
T. Walker, Esq. We were pleased to see the Hall 
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EDITOR’S GARRET. 


crowded with the beauty and fashion and talent of the 
city. The second lecture (introductory toa course on 
Geology) will be delivered on Tuesday evening next, by 





[> It will be perceived, by reference to the last page 
of this day’s paper, that our publisher has made an ar- 
rangement, by which we are hereafter to cater for the 


the Mirror. We hope to find an agreeable audience in 
our new friends; and we shall endeavor to present them 
something worthy their acceptance, whenever they may 
chance to stray into our ‘garret.’ 








to-day’s paper, a judicious article from the ‘Western Til- 
ler’ of this city, on the subject of the annual publications 
yclept ‘Souvenirs,’ ‘Tokens,’ and-so-forth. This extract 
is full of that good common sense, which is characteris- 
tic of the editorial department of the ‘Tiller.’ The ed- 
itor objects to having, these beautiful volumes filled so 
entirely with the ephemeral productions of the fancy.— 
In this there is much reason. It may be said, they are 
intended merely as holiday presents tothe ladies. Ad- 
mitting this to be true, it is no reason why inutility should 
be stamped so legibly upon their pages. Suppose a fair 
proportion of their contents to consist of easily-digested 
articles on some good practical subjects: would this ren- 
der them a less valuable present to a lady? It surely 
would not. Nor do we believe it would make them less 
acceptable. We are a practical people; and our wives, 
and sisters, and daughters, instead of having their minds 
pampered with ‘trifles light as air,’ should have them 
well stored with matters that bear the impress of utility. 
By this we do not mean, that the annuals should be fil- 
led with prosing dissertations on the abstruse sciences. 
But we can see no reason why sach matters as beara 











patrons of the ‘Ladies’ Museum,” as well as for those of 


The Annuals.—We have placed on the fourth page of 


Professor Hentz of Covington. 





‘Atlantic Souvenir.'—We were a few days since pre- 
sented with this beautiful volume by our publisher. We 
have had time to give it but a slight examination, and 
therefore cannot speak of its merits. Amongst the con- 
tributors, we see the names of John Neal, Miss Sedg- 
wick, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, J. K. Paulding; Mrs. 
Opie, Grenville Mellen, William L. Stone, and several 
others whose names stand high in the literary world.— 
The engraving of the ‘Hungarian Princess,’ (the fron- 
tispiece) possesses great animation, and softness of touch; 
and the design of the ‘ Tight Shoe,’ is equal to anything 
we have ever seen in the annuals, not excepting even the 
‘Village School in an uproar,’ in a former number of 
the ‘ Atlantic Souvenir.’ This beautiful holiday pres- 
ent may be had at Wood’s Book and Music Store. 





Itemiana.—The editor of the New Bedford Gazette 
informs the public, that the10th regiment of Rhode 
Island Militia was recently reviewed by Colonel Amasa 
Grey, without the use of ardent spirits.” A prodigious 
achievement, certainly. This military worthy must bea 
very paragon of sobriety. We vote him a gold medal, 
at the New Bedford editor’s expense. 

Hon. John Randolph has arrived at New-York, ine 
very weak and precarious state of health. 

It is stated in the eastern papers that difficulties have 
occurred on the Madawasca (near the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada,) between a number 
of British soldiers and United States citizens. It is said 
“the latter undertook on the strength of a deed, to take 
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possession of lands which were in possession of British 
citizens, whereupon a quarrel ensued, which terminated 
in the death of several British soldiers and four United 
States citizens.” 

«Philip Augustus’ is the title of a new novel, from the 
pen of Mr. Jones, the author of ‘Darnley.’ It consti- 
tutes the ninth and tenth volumes of the Harpers’ Libra- 
ry of Select Novels, and is noticed as a work of much 
interest and power. - 

The following ten excellent rules are said to have been 
given by Thomas Jefferson, in a letter of advice to his 
namesake, Thomas Jefferson Smith, in 1825: 1. “Never 
put off till to-morrow what you éan do to-day. 2. Nev- 
er trouble others for what you can do yourself. 3. Nev- 
er spend your money before you have it. 4. Never buy 
what you do not want because itischeap. 5. Pride costs 
us more than hunger, thirst, and cold. 6. We never re- 
pent of having eaten too little. 7.°Nothing is trouble- 
some that we do willingly. 8. How much pains have 
those evils cost us which never happened. 9. Take 
things always by their smooth handle. 10. When angry, 
count ten before you speak; if very angry, a hundred.” 

The Messrs. Harper of New York, have in press anew 
edition of the popular and eloquent letters written by Mr. 
Wirt, and published under the title of the “ British 
Spy.” 

The editor of the Mount Vernon Gazette has been im- 
posed upon by “J. J.B.” The lines over that signature 
in his paper of the 21st inst. are not original. This is 
mentioned, because of the frequency of this species of 


literary pilfering in the West, and in order that a stop 
may be put to it. 





Complimentary.—In a late number of the ‘Philadel- 
phia Album,’ we find the following remarks, complimen- 
tary to the periodicals of thé West, and to the intelli- 
gence of our hardy citizens. Mr. Morris has certainly 
much more liberality of feeling, than our eastern breth- 
renin general. 

“Some few years ago it would have been 
deemed a misnomer, to call any thing connected 
with the ‘west countrie,’ literary. But the 
character of the interior has, within a short time 
past, undergone an astonishing change. Mag- 
azines of a high and classic character now flour- 
ish there, with a patronage which would shame 
many of oar Atlantic cities, whose citizens are 
accustomed to look upon every thing that comes 
from beyond the Alleghany, as unworthy even a 
passing observation. The intelligence of our 
western brethren also, would not suffer froma 
comparison with the ablest journalists of which 
our presses can boast. The truth of this remark 
has often been impressed upon our minds when 
looking over the periodicals of the west, with 
which we have the pleasure of an exchange.— 
The editorial columns are managed, in general, 
with ability and fidelity. They neither exhibit 
that meagerness of originality, which shames 
many of our friendsat home, nor have they that 
profusion of‘ editorial,”? which shows their “de- 
ities” to have a pen more prolific than their 
brains, and ink more fluent than the current of 
their ideas. Could our congratulations be of any 
service, we would proffer them cheerfully to the 
inhabitants of Cincinnati, as well as many others 
of those flourishing towns and cities, which have 
sprung up, as if by magic, in the place where but 
yesterday the thick forest shaded all around. for 
the ability and erudition with which the guardi- 
ans of their intellect, as well as of their political 
rights, are conducted.” 








)Woodward High School.—This institution was open- 
ed on Monday last, under the charge of Mr. Wheelock, 
Professor of Mathematics atid Natural PhiJosophy—Mr. 
Bradford, Professor 6f Languages—and Mr. Rucker, 
Teacher in the Preparatory Department. 





Correspondeni3:—As a juvenile productiof, we are 
pleased with the lines headed ‘Modesty.’ . The first stan- 
za is certainly very pretty. We would advise the fair au- 
thor, however, if she intends to indulge herself in the bad 
and unprofitable habit of writing verses, to pay more at- 
tention to measure and the plain expression of her ideas. 
She must excuse the liberty we have taken in altering se- 
veral parts of her-production and omitting others. 

Had ‘O. U.’ clothed his thoughts (which are really 
good) in sensible prose, we should have been pleased to 
publish them. His production is a miserable attempt at 
blank-verse, and in its present shape entirely inadmissible. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 


TO MY MOTHER. 
Thy cheek—it is pale, my mother, 
And the light of thine eye is dim— 
And the gushings of gladness that used to fill 
Thy cup of joy to its brim, 
Come, like the visits of angels, 
So ‘few, and far between,’ 
That I feel the reed is a broken one 
On which thou art doomed to lean. 


’Tis a bitter thing, my mother, 

To look on a parent’s decay— 

To behold the Spoiler’s ravages, 
As he tears life’s bloom away: 
*Tis bitter to look on the furrows 
He ploughs in the god-like brow— 


To weep o’er the gems of intellect 
That are rayless, and sheenless now. : 


But there is a thought, my mother, 
That is balm to the wounded heart— 
Though the gift of life is a frail one, 
And from it we soon must part, 
There is a haven of gladness, 

For the weary heart a home— 
Where the light of joy is never dim, 
And sorrows never come. 


On that blissful home, my mother, 

Thine eye is often bent, 

Like a tiny child’s on a wished-for thing— 

So longing—so intent. 

Q, how pure in the eye of Heaven 

Must the heart of the christian be— 

So entirely fixed on that home above, 

From earthliness so free. W. D. G. 








" PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 








Femate Courtsnir 1n Rome.—The women 
of Rome know. nothing of those restraints which 
delicacy, modesty, and virtue, impose upon the 
sex in northern Europe. A Roman lady, who 
takes a liking to a young foreigner does not cast 
down her eyes when he looks at her, but fixes 
them upon him long and with evident pleasure; 
nay she gazes at him alone whenever she meets 
him, in.company, at church, at the theatre, or 
inthe walks. She will say, without ceremony, 
toa friend of the young man’s:—“‘Tell that gen- 
tleman I like him.” If the manof her choice 
eels the like sentiments, and asks, “are you 
fond of met” she replies with the utmost frank- 
ness, ‘“‘yes, dear.” In this simple and unem- 





bellished manner commences connexions which 


last for years, and which when they are-dissol- 
yed, plunge the men into‘despair. The Mar- 
chese Gatti lately shot himself, because on his 
return from Paris, he found that his mistress had 
been false to him. 





STRIKING REFLECTIONS, ENDING WITH A 
BEAUTIFUL IMAGE. Some things, it is frue, are 
more prominent, and lead to more serious con- 
sequences than others, so.as to excite a greater 
share of attention and applause. Public char- 
acters, authors, warriors, statesmen, &c. near- 
ly monopolize public consideration in this way, 
and we are apt to judge of their merit by the 
noise they make in the world. Yet none of 
these classes would be willing to make the rule 
absolute; for a favorite player gains as much ap- 
plause as any of them. A poet stands a poor 
chance either of popularity with the vulgar, or 


influence with the great, against a fashionable 


opera-dancer or singer. Reputation or notoriety 
is not the stamp of merit. Certain professions, 
like certain situations, bring it into greater no- 
tice, but have perhaps no more to do with it than 
birth or fortune. Opportunity sometimes in- 
deed ‘‘throws a cruel sunshine on afool.” I 
have known several celebrated men, and some of 
them have been persons of the weakest capaci- 
ty, yet accident had lifted them into general no 

tice, and probably will hand their memories 
down to posterity. There are names written in 
her immortal scroll, at which Fame blushes!— 
Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 





Lire or A GENTLEMAN. He gets up leisure- 
ly, breakfasts comfortably, reads the paper regu- 
larly, dresses fashionably, lounges fastidiously , 
eats a tart gravely, talks insipidly, dines con- 
siderately, drinks superfluously, kills time indif- 
ferently, sups elegantly, goes to bed stupidly, 
and lives uselessly.— French Paper. 





The life that is devoted to knowledge passes si- 
lently away, and is very little diversified by 
events. Totalk in public, to think in solitude, 
to read and hear, to inquire and answer inquiries, 
is the business ofa scholar. He wanders about 
the world without pomp or terror, and is nei- 
ther known nor valyed but by men like him- 
self.— Rasselas. 





Experience proves, that to indulge in what is 
fallacious, though it may please the imagination, 
vitiates the taste, indisposes the mind to a pur- 
suit after truth; and impairs the judgment by 
giving ita false bias. Hence, it is observable, 
that those who are most inclined to that kind of 
entertainment, have generally but little relish 
for serious subjects, and least of all for the truths 
of religion.— Dillwyn. 


The mind appears to me to discover itself most 
in the mouth and eyes; with this difference, 
that the mouth seems the more expressive of the 
temper, and the eyes of the understanding. 








LECTURES ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 








MR. ROBINSONS’ course of lectures on Natural 
Theology, will be given at Letton’s Museum, on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday evenings of each week. Season 
tickets $3.00. Lectures to commence at 7 o’clock. 
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THE DYING ALCHYMIST. 
” BY N. P. WILLIS. ‘ 

The night-wind with a desolate moan swept by, 
And the old shutters of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their hinges, and the moon, 
As the torn edges of the clouds flew past, 
Struggled aslant the strained and broken panes 
So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 
Scarcely was couscious when it went and came. 

2 * »* 2 . 
The fire beneath his crucible was low; 
Yetstill it burned, and ever as his thoughts 
Grew insupportable, he raised himself 
Upon his wasted arm, and stirred the coals 
With difficult energy ; and when the rod 
Fell from his nerveless fingers, and his eye 
Felt faint within its socket, he shrunk back 
Upon his pallet, and with unclosed lips 
Muttered a curse ondeath! The silent room 
From its dim corners mockingly geve back 
His rattling breath; the humming in the fire 
Had the distinctness of a knell, and when 
Duly the antique horologe beat one, 
He drew a phial from beneath his head, 
Anidrank. And instantly his lips compressed, 
And with a shudder in his skeleton frame, 
He rose with supernatural strength, and sat 
Upright, and communed with himself: 


I did not think to die 

Till I had finished what I had to do; 

I thought to pierce th’ eternal secret through 
With this my mortal eye; 

I felt— oh God! it seemeth even now 

This cannot be the death-dew on my brow. 


And yetitis. I feel 

Of this dull sickness at my heart afraid; 

And in my eyes the death-sparks flash and fade; 
And something seems to steal 

Over my bosom like a frozen hand, 

Binding its pulses with an icy band. 


And this is death! But why 
Feel I this wild recoil? . It cannot be 
Th’ immortal spirit shuddereth to be free! 
Would it not leap to fly, 
Likea chained eagle at its parent's call? 
1 fear—I fear that this poor life is all! 


Yet thus to pass away! 
To live but for a hope that mocks at last— 
To agonize, to strive, to watch, to fast, 
To waste the light of day, 
Night’s better beauty, feeling, fancy, thought, 
All that we have and are,-—for this—for nought! 


Grant me another year, 
God of my spirit! but aday—to win ° 
Something to satisfy this thirst within! 
_ [I would know something here! 
Break for me but one seal that is unbroken! 
Speak for me but one word that is unspoken! 


Vain—vain !—my brain is turning 
With a swift dizziness, and my heart grows sick, 
And these hot temple-throbs come fast and thick, 
And Iam freezing---burniug— 
Dying! Oh God! if I might only live! 
My phial. Ha! it thrills me---I revive. 
* ¥ * * * . 


Ay---were not man to die 
He were too glorious for this narrow sphere. 
Had he but time to brood on knowledge here--- 
Could he but train his eye--- _ 
Might he but wait the mystic word and hour--- 
Only his Maker would transcend his power! 


Earth has no mineral strange--- 
Th’ illimitable air no hidden things--- 
Water no quality in its covert springs, 
And fire no power to change--- 
Seasons no mystery, and stars no spell, 
Which the unwasting soul might not compel. 








’ Oh, but for time to track 
The upper stars into the pathless sky--- 
To see th’ invisible spirits, eye to eye— 

To hurl the lightning back— 
To tread unhurt the sea’s dim-lighted halls--- 
Tochase day’s chariot to the horizon walls--- 


> And more, much more---for now 
The life-sealed fountains of my nature move--- 
To nurse and purify this human love--- 
To clear the god-like brow 
Of weakness and mistrust, and bow it down, 
Worthy and beautiful, to the much-loved one--- 


This were indeed to feel 
The soul-thirst slacken at the living stream--- 
To live---oh God! that life is but a dream! 

And death. Aha! I reel--- , 
Dim---dim---I faint---darkness comes o'er my eye--- 
Cover me! save me! God of heaven! [ die! 


*Twas morning, and the old man lay alone--- 
No friend had closed his eyelids, and his lips, 
Open and ashy pale, th’ expression wore 

Of hisdeath-struggle. His long silvery hair 
Lay on his hollow temples thin and wild. 

His frame was wasted, and his features wan 
And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driven deep, as if the throe 

Of the last agony had wtung him sore. 


The storm was raging still. The shutters swung 
Screaming as harshly in the fitful wind, 

And all without went on---as aye it will--- 
Sunshine or tempest, reckless that a heart 

Is breaking, or has broken in its change. 


The fire beneath the crucible was out; 

The vessels of his mystic aft lay round. 
Useless and cold as the ambitious hand 

That fashioned them, and the qnall silver rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 
Lay on the alembic’s rim, as if it yet 

Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 
And thus had passea trom Its unequal frame 

A soul of fire---a sun-bent eagle, stricken 
From his high soaring down---an instrument 
Broken with itsown compass. He was born 
Taller than he might walk beneath the stars; 
And, with a spirit tempered like a god’s, 

He was sent blindfold on a path of light, 

And turned aside and perished! Oh how poor 
Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies, 
Like the adventurous bird.that hath o wn 
His strength upon the sea, ambition-wrecked--- 
A thing the thrush might pity, as she sits 
Brooding in quiet on ber lowly nest. 








LADIES’ MUSEUM.....EXTRA. 





TO THE PATRONS OF THE LADIES’ MUSEUM. 
Other engagements making it absolutely ne- 
cessary for me to dispose of the ‘ Lapres’ Mv- 
sEuMm, ”’ I have made arrangements with the pub- 
lisher of the *¢‘ Cincinnati Mirror, and Ladies’ 
Parterre,’’ by which the two papers have been 
merged in one. All monies due me for subscrip- 
tion tothe Museum, must be: paid to John H. 
Wood, publisher of the Mirror, who is fully au- 
thorised to receive and receipt for the same.— 
By this arrangement, the patrons of the Muse- 
um will get.a greater quantity of reading matter 
(as the Mirror is printed on a smaller type) for 


||less money—the subscription price of the Mirror 


being less than that of the Museum. The Mir- 
ror will hereafter be published under the title of 
the “‘ Cincinnati Mirror, and Ladies’ Parterre 
and Museum.” 

I hope the consolidation of the two papers 


|| Dayton, E. M. Strong. 
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this notice, without acknowledging the very Ti- 
beral patronage I have received from the pub- 
lic, and expressing a hope that it will be con- 
tinued to the publisher of the ‘Mirror and Mu- 
seum.”’ 

Those subscribers to the ‘““Museum” who 
have paid for more papers than they have re- 
ceived, will be furnished with the “Mirror,” 
without other charge, till the deficiency is made 
up. They will then be continued as subscribers, 
unless a discontinuance he ordered. 

JQHN WHETSTONE, Jr. 

Cincinnati, October 15th, 1831. : 








AGENTS FOR THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
The following persons are authorized and requested to 
act as agents for this work: 


OHIO. 

Marion , H. D. Little, Esq. 
Urbana, Dr. W. Everett. Lancaster, P. Outcalt. 
Spring field, J.M. Gallagher. Columbus, J. N. Whiting. 
Wilmington, B: Hinkson. - - Newark, P. Schmacker. 

Z ille, Post Mast Batavia, David Morris: 
Washington, Post Master. Hamilton, L. D. Campbell 
Lithopolis,G. W.Drane, p.m. Chillicothe, J. Hough. 
Deaver Town, Post Master. Waterford, A. Brooks. 
Reading, Lr. R. Boal. Circleville, Post Master. 
Duff's Fork, Dr. J. W. Olds. 
“KENTUCKY. 
Frankfort, J.B. Marshall, Louisville, D. Hewes. 
Lexington, John Dowling. Augusta, J. Rucker, p,m. 
Mount Sterling, T. F. Prosser. Paris, Post Master. 
Port-Wiliiam, Post Master. Versailles, D.M. Hayden. 
Maysville, R. M. Corwine. Georgetown, Post Master. 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis, S. Henderson. Logansport, Post Master. 
Rising Sun, J. Lauier, p. m. Delphi, R. C. Gist. 
Lafayette, A.Hoover,p.m. Greensburg, T. Dowling. 
MAINE. 
North Bridgeton, 1. Crocker. S. Leeds, F. B. Leonard. 
LOUISIANA. 

Alezandria, John Taylor. Baton-Rouge, D. D. Avery. 
New-Orleans, Miss Carroll. 
TENNESSEE. 

Memphis, R.C.M’Alpin. Randolph, A. W. Brown. 

(Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. (besides a copy of 
the work) on.all moneys collected and transmitted to the 
Publisher of the Mirror. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR 

IS published every other Saturday, by John H. 
Wood, at his Book and Music Store, No. $77, Main 
street, nearly opposite Dennison’s Hotel. The'sub- 
scription price of this paper, is—One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents per year, if payment be made 
in advance, or within two months from the time of 
subscribing—One Dollar and Fifty Cents, within six 
months—or, One Dollar and Severity-five Cents, 
within the year. An addition of 121-2 cents will 
be made to city subscribers who receive their papers 
by the carrier. When payment is not made until 
after the expiration of the year subscribed for, 

















and the publisher is compelled to force collections, 
Two Dollars will invariably be demanded. 

But as advance payment is equally to the interest 
of subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solici- 
ted. Any subscriber ata distance, where theremay 
be no agent, who, within the time prescribed for ad- 
vance payment, forwards One Dollar to the Pub- 
lisher , (postage paid ,) willbe credited with that a- 
mount, [the remainder to stand against uim,] and 
marked as having paid in advance. 

O¢7"A failure to notify the Publisher of a wish to 





will be agreeable to the patrons of the Muse- 
um—and I have no hesitation in saying, that it 








will undoubtedly be beneficial. I cannot close 


discontinue at the expiration of the time subsoribed 


for, will be considered a new engagement. No pa- 
per will be discontinued until arrears be paid, only 
at the option of the publisher. 





